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A state of affairs similar to that described 
might, again, result from causes other than 
ignorance at any time in the history of the use 
of a foreign language. It would particularly 
be the case under the excitement produced by 
any strong emotion ; here the effect would be 
in direct proportion to the emotional influence 
brought to bear — the stronger the emotion, the 
more the new would be lost sight of and the 
old unerringly called upon to take its place. 

When one reflects upon the wide-spread ig- 
norance of German among cultivated people, 
it becomes a matter of wonder that this Ger- 
man dialect of English fares as well at the 
hands of writers as it does. French is under- 
stood and correctly cited, but to quote German 
is, in almost every case, to misquote it. 

In writing a foreign dialect of the kind con- 
sidered its two elements must be constantly 
borne in mind — the new and the old. Such a 
dialect is not, as some who make use of it in 
literature seem to think, a simple product of 
the caprice of the writer, the more ridiculous 
and outlandish the better. Viewed from the 
single standpoint of the one language that it 
seems to parody, it is phenomenal and incon- 
sistent. Its causes, however, lie deeper. 
When they are uncovered the dialect will, in 
every case, be found to be wholly a definite 
and intelligible resultant, whose raison d'etre 
is to be sought in the ignorance and misappre- 
hension of the new, encouraged and supported 
by the old. 

Wm. H. Carpenter. 
Columbia College. 

PRO DOMO. 



My object in these lines is to notice the points 
in Prof. Hart's review of my 'Poetics' (Modern 
Language Notes, pp. 17, 18) where I think him 
at fault and where the subject has interest for 
scholars. A sense of humor, if not of decency, 
keeps an American from the puny violence of 
Entgegnungen. I thank Prof. Hart for his 
suggestions : one or two I should have used 
for the second edition, now in press, had his 
review arrived three days earlier. 

I oppose absolutely his implied rejection of 
Style as a branch of Poetics. I claim that 
Rhetoric has only indirectly to do with poetical 



Metaphor, Simile, etc., and should confine 
itself to the ordinary figures of prose. Meta- 
phor and Personification are the soul of poetic 
expression, and all figurative prose trades on 
capital borrowed from poetry. The street-boy 
who makes a simile has " dropped " to that 
extent into poetry ; add metre and the fall is 
complete. What will Minto's Prose Manual 
(Prof. Hart's suggestion) do for poetic style? 
Fancy Shakspeare taught through Defoe, Lady 
Macbeth through Mrs. Veal ! Will Prof. Hart 
discuss the point which I make (pp. 105, 107) 
about the metaphor and simile, and the sepa- 
ration of implied simile from actual metaphor ? 
In my doctor-dissertation, ' The Anglo-Saxon 
Metaphor,' I assumed that the metaphor is 
corner-stone of all poetical style ; that the 
simile is developed from it, not the metaphor 
from the simile — as all treatises agree in put- 
ting it. In Dr. Hoffmann's vigorous attack 
(Eng. Stud. VI, 163-216) on my dissertation, 
this assumption is not combated. Metaphors 
are the foundation of poetic language ; their 
different forms are highly important for the 
study of poetry itself; and in this cool banish- 
ment of Style from Poetics, Prof. Hart con- 
demns Hegel, Carriere and all the German 
writers on the subject. He must do something 
more than issue his ukase in the matter ; he 
must justify it. 

That was commission ; omission was my 
failure to give a full analysis of each epoch- 
making work, such as the ' Psychomachia ' of 
Prudentius. Such omissions are virtues in a 
hand-book ; the teacher may discourse at will 
on Prudentius, and give " abstracts of the late 
Greek Romances," but the text-book should 
furnish the merest foundation. The teacher 
builds upon it according to his plan and bricks. 
But I pass to the great fact of poetry, the one 
indisputable fact, — Metre. Will Prof. Hart 
pardon my disappointment at finding in his 
remarks a discussion of the fragile et caducttm 
of this subject, rather than of the stabile et 
firmuni ? That is, he does not attempt to pass 
judgment on my endeavor to build out of the 
material collected by trustworthy scholars 
something stabile et firmum which we may 
teach our classes as the essential of English 
Metre. Even in the trifling points which he 
makes, he is unfortunate. Thus the ottava 
rima, which I call simple and of easy pace, is 
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full of an irresistible tendency, he says, toward 
satire and the grotesque. Don Juan, — yes ; 
but Keats' Isabella} But what does the re- 
viewer think of pp. 166-173, where the main 
question is discussed, the crux : — What is the 
foundation, the essence, of English Prosody ? 
This is where we want criticism. What does 
Prof. Hart teach his classes on this point ? 
What do professors of English in general teach 
about it ? For colleges, literature is the main 
thing in teaching modern languages ; as far as 
English goes, in literature the main thing is 
poetry (glance over any college course); in 
poetry the main thing (technically) is metre. 
How are we, then, to take up the subject, — on 
what general plan ? Surely we want to agree 
about the foundation of the science. It is just 
here that Prof. Hart ought to have given us the 
benefit of his unquestioned learning as scholar 
and experience as teacher. Inviting criticism, 
and as a matter of general interest and im- 
portance for professors of English everywhere, 
I beg to offer the following "try " — as Mr. Fur- 
nivall would say — at a basis for English Pros- 
ody. 

A. English Metres are (1) based on regular 
Time-Intervals ; (2) marked off and deter- 
mined by Accent; (3) regulated, not determined, 
by Quantity (Schipper); (4) neither determined 
nor regulated by Pitch ; (5) influenced by 
Pauses and Slurring; (6) beautified ("a vile 
word," I know) by Tone-Color ; (7) still per- 
vaded to a large extent by Rime, End-Rime 
being, however, mainly concerned with the 
stanza, not the verse, and Beginning-Rime 
being a subordinate factor within the verse. 

B. The test of the individual verse is its 
Movement, the sum of relations of its parts ; 
not the nature of separate " feet." A verse is 
the unit of Prosody. We class it according to 
the number of its stress-syllables, and ac- 
cording to the number and distribution of its 
unaccented syllables. 

Francis B. Gummere. 
New Bedford. 



Grundziige der Phonetik zur Einfiihrungin das 
Studium der Lautlehre der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen. Von Eduard Sievers. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf und Hartel, 1885. 8vo, pp. XVI, 255. 
•5 m. 



The third edition of Sievers' work on pho- 
netics must interest all engaged in that study, 
including those who study the origin and de- 
velopment of the modern languages. This 
book is meant for philologists, and though pri- 
marily for the student of the Indo-European 
languages in their earlier forms (p. 4), yet the 
fact that it is for philologists makes it of value 
for the philological study of the modern lan- 
guages also. The author emphasizes the im- 
portance of actual observation of spoken 
sounds and of a careful training of the ear, and 
makes constant reference to actual pronuncia- 
tions in many modern forms of speech. It is 
not too much to say that the phonetic problems 
of, for example, the Greek, historically con- 
sidered, cannot be fully understood by one 
who has not had some training in modern pro- 
nunciations, and in other dialects than his 
native one. . We must recognize the importance 
of a systematic study of phonetics, without 
which we cannot understand the development 
of forms in any language, ancient or modern. 
This book will serve as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the proper study of phonetics, to what- 
ever languages investigation is then to be di- 
rected, for it impresses on the reader the im- 
portance of thorough and critical observation 
and practice without dogmatism better than any 
other book on the subject I have ever seen. 

The limitation to the older Indo-European 
languages is one of the changes made in this 
new edition, as a result of recent discussions. 
The section on the vowels has also been care- 
fully worked over, and, in view of the great 
amount of discussion on this subject of late, 
one naturally turns to this part of the book to 
see what Sievers' present position is in regard 
to the English school now represented by 
Sweet. That system he still considers the best 
on the whole, and he accepts its principle of 
classification of vowels according to tongue 
positions, as the only one which gives a solid 
basis for further study. He does not, however, 
consider it a finality. The system of Mr. 
Schnyder (mentioned and partially reported 
by Whitney in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1884) is not yet 
given in detail, and at present it may be ad- 
mitted that on the whole no other system yet ex- 
plained is so satisfactory as the latest form of 
the English one. It must be added, that this is 
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